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impression (if any were made in the brain) is quickly gone out
again" (Chap. ii).
The upper three forms are taught by the master. In the fourth
form, pupils, after reading the Latin Testament, should be intro-
duced to Greek, and learn to read from the Greek Testament.
They should study rhetoric and write Latin verses. Hoole prefers
Camden's Greek Grammar, "though perhaps it be not so facile or
complete as some later printed, especially those that are set out by
my worthy friends, Mr. Busbie of Westminster, and Mr. Dugard
of Merchant Tailor's School" (Chap. i). Hoole would also make
use of the delight that boys find in acting. "When you meet with an
act that is full of affection and action, you may cause some of your
scholars, after they have learned it, to act it, first in private amongst
themselves, and afterwards in the open school before their fellows;
and herein you must have a main care of the pronunciation, and
acting every gesture to the very life." In the next form they should
write Greek verses, and in the sixth they should begin the study of
Hebrew. The school should possess a library of about 250 to 300
books, including Latin and Greek authors, grammars, dictionaries,
works on rhetoric and on theology, medicine, and law. The type
of library Hoole had in mind may still be seen at such schools as
the Wakefield and Richmond (Yorks) Grammar Schools.
The last division of the book on discipline gives much informa-
tion about the daily routine of the school. Hoole distinguishes
between the "great" or collegiate schools, "classical" or grammar-
schools, and "mixed" schools which taught both petties and gram-
marians. Many of the latter were unsatisfactory, partly because
"the master is overburdened with too many petty scholars" and
partly because many of the parents "will not spare their children
to learn if they can but find them any employment about their
domestic affairs, whereby they may save a penny." Another source
of weakness is the constant change of ushers, who leave their schools
"as soon as they can fit themselves for a more easy profession, or
obtain a more profitable place."
We learn that these schools occasionally sent a bright pupil to
the university, though this was more commonly the function of the
grammar-school. The latter suffered from the competition of the
"great schools" and had but few scholarships to offer. Hoole's
remarks about the condition of English education anticipate
the conclusions of the royal commissions in the middle of the 19th
century: "Comparing all the schools which we have in England